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CHAPTER L 
dick's work. 

SIX o'clock in the morning and winter time. It was 
quite dark, as dark as it had been at midnight. It 
was a cold morning. The people who could lie in bed 
until the fires were made and the breakfasts ready were 
fortunate. There were some roughly clad men in the 
streets, going to their homes after working all night. 
Other men, just as roughly clad, but somewhat cleaner as 
regarded their bands and faces, were on their way to 
work. But there were not many people astir at six 
o'clock that morning. Work did not begin very early in 
ShefSeld, Most of the workmen at that time were paid 
by the piece, and not by the day; so they generally took 
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tilings in a yery easy fashion at the "beginning of the "week, 
and made up for it by labonring late into the night on 
Thursdays and Fridays. Well, it was six o'clock in the 
morning, and the month was December. The weather 
had been cold, atid snow was lying upon the ground. 

There is a dark -looking river runs through the town of 
Sheffield, and this is called the Don. Not far from the 
centre of the town another stream flows into the Don, 
and this gives the town its name; for it is called the 
Sheaf. A very large district on the left bank of the 
Sheaf, looking up the stream, is called the Park. Once 
upon a time it deserved the name, for there was a splendid 
open space of country stretching from the pure water of 
the river right away to the distant hills. But now the 
Park is simply a portion of the town. On the outskirts it 
is rural and beautiful, but most of it is filled with closely 
crowded houses. Between South Street and Duke Street 
are many narrow lanes and crowded courts where poor 
people congregate. Duke Street Lane is long and narrow 
and somewhat steep. It looked very dreary early in the 
morning of that December day. Here and there the 
lamps were burning dimly; but people in poor neighbour- 
hoods are not generally favoured with a very liberal supply 
of public light. Not far from the bottom of the lane a 
door was opened, and a young boy looked anxiously out, 
that he might judge the nature of the weather. This boy 
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had not much time to spare; he had the fire to light, 
and a few other duties to fulfil before he started out to 
perform his early task. At about half-past six the boy 
came out. He was not very well clothed, and did not 
seem prepared to meet the cold wind which was blowing.' 
But his garments were free from holes or rags, and he was 
clean. 

Let us see him as well as we can while he makes his 
way with rapid steps through the streets. He appeared 
to be about ten or eleren years old. He was not what 
people generally call a pretty boy, or even a handsome one. 
His cheeks were not ruddy, and he was not plump and 
healthful in his looks. But sometimes people said of him 
that he looked good, and that was just and fair as a 
description. He was a thoughtful boy. His life had been 
spent among those circumstances which either drag human 
beings down to misery and degradation, or spur them on 
to make the best of things, and atone for want of oppor- 
tunity by tT^rofold care and diligence. His eyes were 
bright but sorrowful, and his lips were almost always 
compressed as if he was resolving upon sgmething difiicult. 

He was eating as he walked. The food was nothing 
v-ery delicate and costly; it was a piece of thick bread, 
oyer which he had scattered salt at starting. 

This was Dick the Newsboy, as people sometimes called 
him, and he was on the way to the printing-office, that he 
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might get an early supply of papers, and sell them to the 
men who were proceeding to their work, or carry them to 
houses where he would be likely to find customers. 

It was a long walk which he had to take. He might 
have gone right through the centre of the town, but there 
was a nearer way, and this he followed. 

Not far from the parish church there was a narrow, old- 
fashioned street in which stood the printing-ofiice where 
the Morning Times was published. Dick was the first boy 
there, and the door was not yet opened. In a few minutes 
other boys arrived, until perhaps twoscore of them were 
gathered. But besides the boys, there were several men 
and women who also had come for papers, that they might 
make a scanty income. At length the door was opened, 
and there was a rapid rush up-stairs. Dick was not nearly 
as strong as sopie of the boys, and he got pushed back a 
little, but he had a pretty good place. 

The Morning Times was a halfpenny paper, and was 
chiefly circulated by newsboys who shouted its contents 
in the street. Later in the day there was an evening 
paper, which was sold in the same manner. 

A man sat behind a counter and gave out the papers to 
the boys or men in their turns. It would not do to take 
too many copies at once; for there would be a second 
edition out in a short time, and all the people knew by 
experience that nothing is worse stock than the first 
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edition of a paper after the second edition has appeared. 
A dozen copies or two dozen copies seemed to be the 
nature of the orders; and when a boy was served he rushed 
off to dispose of them. 

Dick obtained his papers and a placard, and then he 
went away and was soon crying, in a not very loud voice, 
" Morning Times — a halfpenny each. Shocking Colliery Acci- 
dent. Trade's Outrage in Sheffield — latest particulars." 





CHAPTER IL 



DICK S HOME. 



tarCHE home which Dick had left so early in the morning 
TO was not a very comfortable one. No ground space 
had been wasted in the lane where he lived. Houses were 
crowded together as closely as possible. Three rooms and 
a cellar was the popular description of them. The street- 
door opened into the living room, and over this there were 
the chamber and garret, with just a little place on the top 
landing where Dick slept. His sister Fanny had the 
garret, and his father and mother had the room below. 
The house was clean, though it was poorly furnished. 
There was not an article of luxury in the place, and very 
few which were designed for comfort. But it was as 
nice as the efforts of a frail and sickly woman could 
make it. 

But vou would like to know Dick's full name, and the 
names of his father and mother. Everybody called him 
Dick, but he had as much right to be called Richard as 
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aaybody living. He preferred Dick. " Call me Dick, like 
Dick Whitti^igton," said our hero to some one who called 
him Eichard ; and Dick it had been ever since. His other 
name was Salisbury, but he seldom heard it. One name 
was generally enough for him, and that did not need *to 
be a long one. His father's name was also Eichard, and 
he was an engraver. He had once occupied a very respec- 
table position, but drink had brought him to poverty and 
misery. Mrs. Salisbury had watched her husband sink 
lower and lower, year after year, and she began to feel 
hopeless about him. He was always ready to make 
promises and to begin a new career, but as soon as things 
were becoming a little better he would relapse into his 
old courses. They were not SheflSeld people, but had 
spent their early life in a distant part of the country. 
Mrs. Salisbury had been glad when her husband an- 
nounced his intention to proceed to Sheffield and follow 
his business. She had fancied that if he broke off his old 
acquaintances and associations he would be able to pursue 
a better course. 

When she married Eichard Salisbury he was a bright 
and pleasant young man; he was a good workman, and 
seemed to have a prosperous future before him. But 
drink will upset every calculation. 

Hard work and the misery of constant dread had 
broken Mrs. Salisbury's health. She was thin and pale 
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and sorrowful. Her clothing was always poor, but it was 
neat and clean, and she was none the less refined because 
. of her coarse surroundings. Nothing but vice and sin can 
rob people of the good results of careful training. Suffer- 
ing may break the heart. and take all the charm of life 
away, but it never breeds vulgarity or grossness, unless 
those who feel it allow themselves to forfeit their better 
knowledge and worthier ability. Some of the neighbours 
called her the " Lady," but this was generally in derision. 
She was as poor as themselves, and they thought thai she 
ought to be altogether as they were. They called Mr. 
Salisbury the "Broken-down Swell," for he had a fondness 
for fine clothes, and when his dissipation prevented him 
indulging this tendency he tried to make up for a want 
of fine raiment by odds and eiids of articles which were 
not quite in keeping with the rest of his attire. 

Fanny, the daughter, was two years younger than Dick. 
She had never known anything but hardship; she had been 
born in poverty and trained in want. She never knew 
what it was to have a bright and pleasant home. She was 
very quick, and soon learned to know the reason. She wept 
for hours when her father was drunk ; and if Dick was 
near she would go to him and ask him whether all men 
got drunk, and whether Dick would do so when he became 
a man, and how it was that her mother never got drunk. 
These and many similar questions she poured into Dick's 
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ears, and he, from the store of knowledge which he was 
supposed to have gained in the world, had to satisfy 
her. There were many men who never got drunk, and 
Dick was quite sure that he should not; for he never 
intended to touch a drop of the hateful stuff as long as 
he lived. 





CHAPTER III. 



DICK S LEISURE. 




^ICK generally finished selling Lis morning papers be- 
fore twelve o'clock. There were usually two or three 
editions succeeded each other in rapid succession. Old 
John Fence, who was a pensioner, and who added a little 
to his income by means of daily papers, used to declare 
that they were the most perishable articles in the market. 
He would say, "Mackerel is bad enough, and so is milk. 
Strawberries are soon past their best, and cowslips are tire- 
some; but for right-down anxiety there is nothing like the 
first edition of a paper when the second edition may be 
out at any moment." John Fence was a particular friend 
of Dick; he had been at Waterloo and in the Peninsular; 
when he had a quiet half-hour in some sheltered place 
during a storm he would tell his young hearer about the 
struggles of long ago. Dick liked to hear him fight his 
battles over again. But the veteran always ended with 
some such words as these : " War is a sad thing. I have 

(9) 
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seen a great deal of misery caused by it, and very little 
if any good." 

John could not read, and that had kept him from pro- 
motion. But he had always been a steady and well-behaved 
xaan. His pension was very small, and he had to do some- 
thing to eke out a living. He and his Wife lived together 
not far from the place where Dick's home was. Old John 
would say to Dick: "Learn something, my boy; there is 
nothing but very hard work for those who cannot read and 
write and do scholarly things." As soon as Dick finished 
selling his papers he went to the printing-oflce and left 
sixpence with the young man who had the distributing 
of the papers. Poor Dick! he had sometimes taken his 
money home, and his father had been in a voracious mood 
and ha<l taken every farthing of it, and the young worker 
had found himself void of capital. He had taken old John 
into his confidence, and the veteran had counselled this 
proceeding. Dick hastened towards his home; he had 
sold three dozen papers that morning, and the profits were 
sixpence. His custom was to spend it in food, so that his 
mother and sister might not be deprived of their share of 
it. He sighed when he stood at the window of a baker 
who dealt also in other articles of food besides bread. 
The chief thing must be bread, and he must have half a 
quarter of a pound of shilling butter for. his mother. Six- 
pence is not much to go marketing with ; but the boy felt 
(9) « 
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like a little hero as he turned the corner from the shop 
and went along a short street, and then up the lane to his 
home. His father was out. He was recovering from one 
of his bad bouts, as Dick •called them. He had been 
several weeks away from work, and now he was miserable 
and somewhat penitent. His hand was unsteady, his 
head was hot, and he was in the wretched condition of a 
man who wants something but does not know what he 
wants. 

The house was not quite without food, but Dick's addi- 
tional supply was welcome. So the toother and children 
sat down to a humble meal. The father did not come to 
dinner; he had taken a bit of something with him, but his 
appetite was gone. Anxiety and want and work had made 
sad havock with Mrs. Salisbury. Once she was bright and 
beautiful, but she had become weak and weary through 
her long conflict against the hardships of life. Fanny was 
always cheerful. It seemed as if neither want nor mis- 
fortune could sadden her. She was very fond of Dick, 
and promised him all sorts of advantages when she became 
rich. Her mother also was to have an abundance of this 
life's good things. These children did not talk much about 
their father. How could they? Sometimes, when Dick 
and his sister were together, they would dream about a 
future in which their father would be always sober. This 
seemed to them a great joy. They had no fear about the 
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rest. The mother and her children sat down to their pobr 
humble board, but they did not omit to ask for a blessing 
upon the food which God had given them. Then they ate. 
The children had voracious appetites, and cared nothing 
about the plainness of the fare. But the mother ate very 
little. 

For a few hours in the afternoon Dick was at liberty to 
make up for his want of school. A copy-book was fetched 
from the cupboard, and Mrs. Salisbury set her son a copy 
in it. Engraved headlines were not as common then as 
they are now; so Dick wrote from his tnother's copy, and 
in this way he acquired a style which very much resembled 
a lady's, and in after life people could never tell whether 
his writing was that of a man or woman. Fanny took the 
copy-book when Dick had finished a page; and he fetched 
a slate and a battered book of arithmetic which he had 

e 

purchased somewhere for a penny, and he was soon in the 
mysteries of long division. Then the two children sat 
before their mother and read from their Bible, and she 
corrected their pronunciation; for they were very prone 
to pick up the dialect of the town, which, however musical 
it may be to the ears of natives, will not pass current in 
other parts of the world for cultured speech. Those were 
happy afternoons to Dick. He was learning something, 
and he had thoroughly absorbed old John Fence's opinion 
about the necessity for education. But it could not go on 
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long. The first edition of the Evening Tiwies would be out 
at about four o'clock; so Dick had a. piece of bread and 
9ome very weak tea before starting. This was Fanny's 
time for fun. "Now, Dick," she said, "just allow me to 
butter your bread." She took the thick slice and pretended 
to butter it. " Say, Thank you," she exclaimed. " Thank 
you," he replied, and was soon off to his task again. 




CHAPTER IT. 



DICK S SCHOOL. 



tX is not necessary to follow Dick through his evening 
task. He had to wait his turn as before at the print- 
ing-office. As soon as be obtained his dozen and a half 
he glanced at the contents hill, that he might note the 
attractive items, and then his shrill voice was soon heard 
in the street. Dick had often been told that everything 
honest is respectable, but he never failed to shrink some- 
what flrom this noisy declaration of his paper and its price. 
He did not like his occupation, and only followed it 
because he could get more money in that way than any 
other. Dick never sold any papers in his own neighbonr- 
hood. With his first edition he went up sorae of the 
main streets of the town and away towards what wai 
almost a suburban region at that time; though things have 
changed since, and Sheffield is a much larger place than 
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it was then. He got another dozen and a half, and sold 
them in the middle of the town. Competition was closer 
here, for .many of the boys never went further away. 
When the second edition was sold, Dick took his sixpence 
to the office, for his papers next morning, and then he 
hurried away from the scene of his labours. It was not 
much after seven o'clock. There was still money to be 
earned. Some boys would be in the streets till nine or 
ton. But Dick had his night-school to attend, so he made 
the best of his way home. 

Up towards the top of South Street there was a peculiar 
building which was known as the Kopery. Part of the 
top story was a school-room. The room had been used for 
many purposes, but at that time it wj^s the head-quarters 
of one of the Temperance Societies. Meetings were held 
on Sundays, and occasionally during the week; but on 
three or four nights there was a school. The teachers 
were all voluritary. A small sum was charged of the 
scholars, and the money was devoted to actual expenses. 
The great charm about this school, to Dick, was that 
drawing was taught there. Nothing in tl.e world would 
have pleased him more than to attend the School of Art. 
There was one in the town, and he knew a place where he 
could stand and see the pupils at their work. How ho 
had longed to be one of them; but this was impossible. 
Among the teachers at the Eopery school was a good 
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Christian man called Marby, who was an ivory-carver. 
He had joined with others in this kind effort to provide 
education to those who otherwise would have to fight the 
battle of life in ignorance. Mr, Marby was a tall gaunt 
man, and was far from being prepossessing in appearance. 
His clothes were very old-fashioned, and very shabby also, 
but he was a kind-hearted man. In many of the Sheffield 
trades a knowledge of drawing is essential, and in most 
of them it is an advantage. Therefore a class of boys 
learn drawing who in most towns would not think of such 
a thing; Dick had a wonderful gift for everything con- 
nected with pictures. Mr. Marby had several pupils, and 
they had a table in a corner of the uncomfortable room. 
But what is comfort to those who are in earnest! Here 
was a man who had done a hard day's work, and yet who 
was willing to attend that school and give lessons without 
fee or reward, except the reward which God gives to 
everyone who makes sacrifices for the sake of others.- 
And here were a number of poor boys — all poor, and all 
had been working at something during the day. They 
were resolved to better themselves in the world, and thus 
they came in contact with men who had the fear of God 
before their eyes — men who believed in those words of the 
Saviour when he said, " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren ye have done it 
unto me." 
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There were no fine appliances there; everything was 
rough and cheap; but in one boy at least there was an 
inborn love of art, and t determination to overcome 
dif^culties and make for himself a place among honourable 
and respected men. 





CHAPTER y. 



dick's companions. 



tT was known among the boys who sold newspapers 
that Dick was a teetotalleT. Some of them were very 
much amused at this. Though perhaps they were com- 
pelled to follow their calling in consequence of their 
parents' drunkenness, yet they did not learn from that the 
natural lessons of abstinence on their own part. John 
Fence took Dick's side in all the discussions which fol- 
lowed. The old man had seen much suffering and shame 
among his former comrades through drink, and he some- 
times said that Dick's teetotalism would be worth a 
thousand pounds to him. Fence had his own great 
trouble to contend with ; he had a daughter who was the 
plague of his life, for she had formed habits of dissipation. 
Sometimes she was away from home weeks together, but 
she was generally to be seen at about the time when her 
father received his pension, and she gave him and her 
mother no peace until she procured part of the money. 
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Some ot the boys were thorough gamblers, and were 
always wanting to play pitch-and-toss. A few of them 
were known to be thieves, if they had a safe chance of 
stealing anything. John Fence warned Dick to beware 
of them; but that was unnecessary. They were not the 
kind of boys who had any charm for him. He was only 
sorry that sad necessity compelled him to keep their 
company. They sometimes talked about their dodges for 
making extra money. They would buy a lot of old papers 
cheap, and would give them to customers late at night. 
In this manner they would perhaps clear sixpence out of 
what cost them only a penny. One morning when they 
had been boasting about exploits of this kind the night 
before, Dick and the old soldier went away together, and 
the old man said to his young companion: "I never 
knew a thief to prosper, and I have known many of them. 
We must do the right thing, Dick, even if we make little 
by it. But more things are profit and loss in this world 
than folks generally say." Then the two parted company, 
and the boy pursued his own way, calling his papers aloud, 
and feeling thankful to everyone who gave heed to him 
and purchased a paper. 




CHAPTER VI. 

dick's trials. 

^ICK'S father always told people that it was not the 
love of drink which took him to the public -house, ^ 
but a fondness for company. This may have been the 
case at the beginning of his career, but as time passed 
away he began to love the drink for its own sake. 

Mr. Salisbury was considered good company among 
those with whom he mixed at the public-house. He was 
not much of a wanderer, he said. Most of his spare time 
was spent at the " Kemble Arms," not far from the theatre. 
Some of the people who frequented that house were 
supposed to have theatrical leanings. There were men 
who could sing and others who could recite. A little 
room behind the bar was known as the Green-room. It 
had green baize upon the door, and this had suggested 
the name. Only regular customers, or those who came 
with regular customers, ever entered this room. Gentle- 
men from the " Eoyal," as the theatre was always called 
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in familiar speech, frere always welcome; and many a 
young man endeavoured to be introduced by an old 
acquaintance, for the honour and pleasure of treating one 
of the gentlemen who "held up the mirror to nature." 
Men had been known to portray the horrors of drunken- 
ness on the stage, and to do it in such a manner that 
spectators would feel as if they would never have any 
more drink; but when the actors had finished their task 
they would perhaps be seen to turn into the " Kemble," 
and there they would stay until th&y exemplified in real 
life what they had been showing upon the stage. Mr. 
Salisbury was one of the most regular frequenters of the 
"Kemble." He might be found in the Green-room there 
on most nights, and not seldom in the daytime also. 
Sometimes he had money hud sometimes he had to be 
treated. But he reached the point which is not uncommon 
, with clever men who become the slaves of drink; it was a 
regular thing for him to be treated. He would sing the 
"Village Blacksmith" in first-class style, and several offers 
of drink would follow. Salisbury was an engraver, and 
was therefore skilful as a draughtsman. He had the 
power of rapidly producing caricatures, and the landlord 
of the " Kemble " had gone .to the expense of having a 
black-board fixed upon the wall, that his customer might 
delight the company with those quickly drawn portraits 
which were unmistakable likenesses, but which had that 
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element of appropriate exaggeration which constitutes 
eaaricature. 

Men would say sometimes, "What a clever fellofw 
Salisbury is ! It is a pity he is down on his luck." Luck ! 
That is the way in which people talk about a man who 
lias ruined himself with low indulgence, and is going in 
the way to ruin those who are dependent upon him. A 
steady hand is required for a good engraver. There had 
been a time when no man in the town did better work 
than Richard Salisbury. He had really been a silver 
engraver. But that time had passed, and the power to 
do good work was gone. He had to do rough and cheap 
work on Britannia metal. This kind of employment paid 
very badly, and he became more constant in his attendance 
at the "Kemble." There he would be the life of the 
company with tale and song and sketch, while his wife 
and children were struggling on as best they could, and 
keeping themselves from stan'^ation mainly by the efforts 
of Dick the Newsboy. Sometimes when Dick went home, 
and his father was not there, he would go for him. Mr, 
Salisbury never resented this. He often became so 
thoroughly drunk that he was glad for his son's assistance 
homeward. But it was a painful task for the boy. He 
would take his father's hand in both his own, and help 
him along by the back streets, that he might not be 
noticed. Sometimes the father would fall, and Dick would 
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help him to his feet again. Those homeward journeys 
of difficulty and shame stamped upon Dick's soul a hatred 
of drink which never left him in his after life. 

There were men at the "Kemble" who shook their 
heads very sagely about Dick. They had asked the boy 
to drink, and he would not. They knew that he had an 
awful future before him. A bit of a lad, who pretended 
to be better and wiser than men old enough to be his 
grandfather, would be sure to come to some disgraceful 
end. So far can human thought and feeling be perverted, 
that some of the men who saw the father and son together 
at the " Kemble " were more shocked with the boy's ab- 
stinence than with the parent's excess. 

Sometimes to oblige his father Dick would sing or recite. 
He would sing Edwin Waugh's song, "Come whoam to 
thy childer an' me;" and when he sang it he thought about 
his mother and sister at home, until he was ready to weep. 
This made the singing all the more touching, and when 
he had finished, the applause would be noisy and long; 
but his father stayed on and the home had to wait. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

dick's customers. 

J^T^OWEVER late it might be when Dick reached home 
«^ he had to be up early in the morning, that he might 
light the fire and tidy things up a bit before starting on 
his day's work. A piece of bread was his breakfast, and 
this he generally ate as he walked to the printing-office. 
He was often hungry long before the time came for him 
to eat his scanty dinner. As he visited his ordinary 
customers he generally went to the back-doors. In most 
towns these back-doors are kept fastened, but in Sheffield 
they are usually open. As Dick walked up the yards to- 
wards the kitchen doors, he often saw the families at 
breakfast in the back room. As he stood at the door, 
waiting for some one to fetch the paper and bring the half- 
penny, he could see the well-spread table through the 
window, and perhaps hea^ the merry voices of children. 

There was one house to which he went, and whenever 
he did so the young people ran to the window that they 
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might look at kim. A huge jacket which did duty for an 
overcoat amused them very much. Little Alice would 
not laugh with the others. She said he looked cold and 
hungry, and she would like to give him part of her break- 
fast. • 

Mr. Kencliffe was a silversmith, and his shops were be- 
hind the house. He had made his own w^y in the world 
like many of the people who are tolerably well off in manu- 
facturing towns. His place was not a large one, but he 
did a tolerably good business. He still worked with the 
men, and was known to be as good a workman as any iu 
the trade. Dick liked comizrg to this house, though he 
was somewhat embarrassed at the sight of several eager 
pair, of eyes at the Trindow. Oixe day Mrs. RencUffe came 
to him and asked kindly whether he had eaten his break- 
fast. Dick thought about his piece of bread and blushed. 
" Yes," he replied stammering, " I have had what I always 
have." " And what is that?" the lady asked with a smile. 
She looked very good, Dick glanced at the window where 
the children were, but he knew that they could not hear 
him, so he told her that he always had a piece of bread. 
Mrs. Eencli& had often heard people say that it is useless 
to expect truth from the very poor. But she had her own 
opinion about such things. Dick had never once begged 
at the house. He had come very regularly with the paper, 
and then had hurried away. But what struck her now 
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was the manner in which he spoke. The English of 
Sheffield newsboys is neither correct nor elegant; but as 
she said to her husband afterward, this boy spoke like a 
little gentleman. Sarah, the servant, was ordered to give 
Dick some coffee and bread and butter. He stood at the 

4 

door and drank the coffee, but asked that he might take 
the bread and butter with him. Mrs. Rencliffe had gone 
back to her breakfast, so Sarah said, " You may take it if 
you like, but I reckon it's because you've had so much that 
you cannot eat it. You're an awful lot, you tramps, for 
wasting good food." Dick raised his head and said, "I 
am not a tramp, and I never asked for anything in my life. 
I know too well what it is to be hungry to waste anything." 

Sarah was rather taken back at this. She was one of 
those people who pride themselves on the skill with which 
they can read character. She believed that she could see 
through anybody. Dick's answer rather startled her; she 
expected him to slink off without saying anything. But 
he stood there and ate the bread and butter, though he 
would much rather have taken it home for his mother and 
sister. It was not often that they had bread and butter 
like that. He thought he had never tasted anything so 
delicious in his life. 

Mrs. Rencliffe told her husband and children what a nice- 
spoken boy Dick was, and she could not help wondering 

how anybody who had evidently been brought up so care- 
er;) ^' 
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•fully was dressed so strangely and employed in selling half- 
penny papers. 

" There's drink connected with it somewhere," said Mr. 
Rencliflfe. " There always is. I should not be surprised 
if the little chap has a drunken father or something of the 
kind. Oh, this drink!" 

After that there was always some coffee and bread and 
butter for Dick. He asked Mrs. RenclifTe's permission to 
take some of the bread away with him, and in answer to 
her question, said that it was for his mother and sister 
who were at home. 

Mrs. RencliflFe was a good Christian woman who was 
always doing what she could to help the poor and suffering. 
She asked Dick a few questions and inquired where he 
lived. The boy told her that they were very poor, but he 
gave his address without any unwillingness. Then she 
asked him whether his father was steady. Dick looked 
down and tears came into his eyes as he answered, "No." 
But you would like to be a steady man, would you not?" 
she said. 

Dick raised his face again and said somewhat proudly, 
^'I shall be a steady man; for I never taste drink, and 
never mean to do." Then she asked him whether he went 
to the Sunday-school, and when she heard that he did she 
urged him to go regularly and not allow other boys to lead 
him away. Dick said he and Fanny always went together; 
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and so they did, but it was a sad trial to them, poor chil- 
dren, for they were worse dressed than any other children 
in the school. 

It was a long walk from where Mrs. Eencliffe lived to 
the back lane in the Park; but the lady went, as she had 
promised. She soon discovered that Mrs. Salisbury had 
been in better circumstances, and she judged that this 
world would not keep her long. It was plain that want 
and sorrow and sickness were hurrying her away to the 
place where "the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest." 

When Mr. EencliiFe heard about his wife's visit he was 
quite interested in the case. The children were also 
delighted to think that the poor boy had such a nice 
mother and such a sweet little sister. Alice said she 
always knew that he was a good boy, and he might have 
her breakfast any day. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

DICK*S TROUBLES. 

J3^0WEVER hard Dick might work, and however care- 
's^ ful his mother might be. it was impossible to keep 
on the house with the proceeds of the boy's labours. Mr. 
Salisbury became worse than ever, and he never brought 
any money home. He worked very little, and what he 
earned he spent on himself. It seemed as if his moral 
nature had become altogether weak and corrupt. He saw 
the pale faces of his wife and children, and he must have 
known that those children would soon become orphans, 
for the mother was slipping slowly but surely away from 
the world. He took no heed. In his sober moments he 
may have felt the agony of remorse; but he hurried away 
that he might drown it in that which only postponed it 
for awhile with the assurance that it would come back 
again and be worse than ever. Nothing torments a good 
woman more than the consciousness that she is not paying 
her way. This trouble was added to the other afflictions 
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which Mrs. Salisbury had to bear. Her rent was much in 
arrears, and she had nothing with which to discharge the 
debt. When the collector called she trembled with fear 
and shame. He told her that unless the money was paid 
he should put in the bailiffs and sell up everything. She 
begged of her husband to make some effort to prevent this 
supreme disaster. At first he was sullen, and then he 
promised with solemn vows that he would go to work, and 
would bring some money home to set things right again. 
For years she had been accustomed to broken vows, but she 
always clung to the hope that there was some healthy spot 
left in her husband's conscience. How she hoped and 
prayed that he would come to his senses and devote him- 
self to the duties of life. Had she not been such a hopeless 
invalid she might have done some kind of work herself; 
but she knew that she had only strength to live, and some- 
times she felt as if she had not strength for that. The 
thought of her children seemed to keep the heart feebly 
beating when it was almost stopping for ever. In spite 
of Mr. Salisbury's promises he did not go to work. The 
temptation to visit his old haunts was too strong for him, 
and he was soon in deep and interesting conversation with 
his boon companions, while his home and its miseries were 
forgotten. 

The climax of a poor woman's sorroyv came at last. 
Rough men entered the house, and gathered together the 
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few articles of furniture Which were there, and took them 
away. The collector would wait no longer. He knew all 
about the Salisburys' aflFairs, and saw clearly that the 
longer he waited the more he should lose; so he put in 
the bailiffs, and placed a card in the window to say that 
the house was to let. Of course there was some disturbance. 
Mrs. Salisbury could make no resistance; but there were 
women in the neighbourhood who were both able and 
willing to treat the sheriff's officers roughly. But the law 
had its course, and the furniture was taken away. What 
was to be done? Those who know much about the poor 
must have noticed how helpful they are to each other in 
times of trouble. Women with large families and very 
small incomes were soon discussing what could be done 
for her ladyship, as they had been wont to designate Mrs. 
Salisbury. One was to take the mother, and another was 
to take Fanny, and somebody was to find a corner for 
Dick. When Fanny heard it proposed that she should be 
separated from her mother she clung to her and sobbed as 
if her heart would break. Things had reached this point 
when Dick came home to dinner. He had brought a few 
articles of food with him as usual; and to-day he was in 
high glee, for Mrs. Eencliffe had given him a parcel in 
which were some delicacies for his mother. It had seemed 

• 

to Dick that his papers would never be all sold, he was so 
impatient to get home. He knew that they were in debt^ 
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and a vague terror had filled him at times that the col- 
lector of rents would do as he threatened, and take the 
furniture away; but when the poor boy stood within the 
stripped homestead he suffered as if he had never antici- 
pated the misfortune. Fanny ran to him and cried, " Oh, 
Dick, dear Dick, do not leave me and mother, and do not 
let anybody take mother away from me ! I must have my 
mother." Dick was at his wits' end. He did not know 
what to suggest. His mother was seated at the foot of the 
stairs, almost fainting, and the noisy neighbours Vere 
expressing all sorts of opinions about the case. 

Just then old John Fence made his appearance. Ill 
news spreads quickly, and it had soon reached John's 
house. He and his wife had talked matters over, and 
decided that the family must go there, for awhile at least. 
Sarah was away, and had been away for some time, and 
they must manage as best they could. 

There were plenty of helpful hands ready to assist Mrs. 
Salisbury to the home of the old soldier. Dorothy Fence, 
his wife, was a very old woman; she had been all over the 
world with her husband, but her constitution was wonder- 
fully strong. She was sharp tempered, as John had long 
known, but there was a vast amount of tenderness in her 
heart. The waywardness of her own daughter was the 
great grief of her life. As soon as she saw Mrs. Salisbury 
she said to herself, "This will not be a long job, I know. 
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She's got her marching orders, whether she knows it or 
not." The neighbours were crowding into the house, 
when Dorothy said, "Now women, youVe done all you 
can, I suppose, but from the look of things, there has not 
been much besides talking yet; so clear out, while we see 
whether anything else is wanted." The women rather 
indignantly departed, and then Dorothy said to her guest, 
" You are worn out, so just come to bed. John, poke the 
fire and put the kettle on." Dorothy was good at giving 
orders, and she was generally obeyed. 





CHAPTER IX. 

dick's loss. 

ICK went to the " Kemble Arms " that night to tell 
his father about the misfortune which had befallen 
them. Mr. Salisbury had been in splendid spirits, and had 
produced several rapid sketches which had delighted the 
company. Then there had been a song or two. The 
Village Blacksmith had been called for, and the verse which 
refers to the blacksmith's daughter singing in paradise 
had drawn tears to the eyes of the hearers. " An extra- 
ordinary fellow," some one whispered to his neighbour; 
" ought to be on the stage." Mr. Salisbury had told one 
of his funny tales, about the bailiffs who went into a man's 
house and demanded something to eat, and the man's wife 
prepared something for them which proved anything but 
pleasant food. The company had roared with delight. 
Dick heard part of this tale, for he entered the room and 
Quietly seated himself until the narration was over. Then 
some persons present saw the boy, and told him he would 
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never be half the man his father was, unless he had a sup 
of something. They made remarks about his pale cheeks, 
and predicted for him an early place in the church-yard 
unless he drank his beer like a man. Others said that he 
would come to his senses in time, and they said he must 
sing. Poor Dick was in no singing mood, but after much 
pressure he began Home^ Sweet Home, Every sound was 
stilled except that of the singer. He had never sung like 
that before; but when the song was finished, he burst 
into tears and exclaimed, "Oh, father, we have lost our 
home. The men have been and taken all the things away.'' 
The father hung down his head and trembled. Most of 
the men looked ashamed, but one or two of them said in 
an audible whisper, "*What does the lad come here for, 
spoiling good company]" and they looked as if a grievous 
wrong had been done to them, and Dick had done it. 

Mr. Salisbury would not return with Dick that night, 
and the poor boy had to go back alone. He walked very 
slowly, for he was weary and sad. He feared that he 
would soon lose his mother, and as he walked he prayed, 
" O Father in heaven, make my dear mother well again, 
and I will work twice as hard as ever I did." When he 
reached John Fence's humble home h'b found the pen- 
sioner seated alone with a Bible before him. The old 
man could not read, but he was looking at the illustra- 
tions. When he saw Dick he said, *' Beading is a 
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wonderful thing, my lad, but pictures is better than 
nothing." Dick asked about his mother, and John shook 
his head. "The old woman is with her, and the doctor 
has been; but I am aflhaid you and Fanny will have to do 
without her till such times as your turn comes to go 
where the angels live." Then the old man opened the 
Bible again to a picture of the New Jerusalem, and gazed 
upon it, while Dick laid his head upon the table and 
wept the bitterest tears which had ever flowed from his 
eyes, though he had wept many times for the sufferings 
And hardships of those he loved so much. 

Dorothy came down stairs, and when she saw Dick she 
told him he had better go up to his mother, for she 
wanted to see him. Dick wiped his eyes and went to the 
room where his mother lay. Fanny was beside her and 
fast asleep. The mother had changed very much; her 
eyes were bright, as if the light of another world was 
shining in them. Dick went to her and gave her a long, 
long kiss. The mother was weak, very weak. "Has 
your father cornel" she asked in a feeble voice. Dick 
shook his head. There was a long silence. Then the 
mother said, " Don^t leave your father more than you can 
help, Dick. Mrs. Fence will allow you and Fanny to 
stay here, and perhaps your father will get another house, 
and perhaps he will mend. We must not give him up, 
Dick." Faithful to the end that noble wife had proved; 
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but oh how faithless he had been. The mother went on 
again — "Fanny will have nobody to look to but you, 
Dick, until your father is steady ; but youll be very kind 
to her, won't you? Dick did not speak, but kissed his 
mother again, and then he kissed his sister, who slept on, 
unconscious of the change which was at hand. "Be a 
good boy, Dick, as you, have always been. Kemember 
that God is always near you, and that He hears all you 
say to Him. Pray to Him, and He will help you." The 
mother paused, and Dick saw that she was gazing upward. 
Then a sweet smile came upon her features, and she said, 
"Many mansions. In my Father's house — many man- 
sions." It was all she said, and Dick knew that she had 
entered the realms of the blest. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DICK THE GUARDIAN. 

QBPHE helpfulness of the poor has often been proved 
* by those in distress. There was no money with 
which to pay the funeral expenses of Mrs. Salisbury, 
and the neighbours could not endure the thought that 
she should owe the last ceremonies of earth to that hard 
stepmother, the parish; so they gave their trifles, and 
went round that they might gather the donations of 
others who were willing to help in a case like this. There 
was a little money left over, when the funeral expenses 
were paid. Some of the neighbours thought that a drop 
of something would not make sorrow less sincere, and 
might help to make it more endurable. But John Fence 
was obdurate; he was treasurer of the fund, and declared 
that he would walk as far as Lady's Bridge and throw the 
bit of brass which remained into the river, sooner than 
a single farthing of it should go in drink. So it was a 
sober funeral. "A dry burying," as the sarcastic and 
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disappointed ones said. No money was wasted in vain 
show, and the children were dressed in their own old 
clothing. Several neighbours went with them, and they 
climbed the steep hill to St. John's Church, while many 
wondering eyes were turned upon them. The father of 
the children was not there. Dick had been several times 
to the " Kemble Arms," but could not get access to him. 
He was not allowed to enter the green room, and was told 
that his father was not there. Dick did not believe the 
statement, but he could only leave a message for his 
father and go away again, feeling himself to be really 
bereft of both parents. His father seemed lost to him 
more than his mother was; for he could think of her and 
bring to mind all her sweet words and tender actions, 
but the father seemed lost beneath a mass of ruin. He 
was in a grave deeper and drearier than those which men 
dig for the sepulchres of their friends. 

It was arranged that Dick should stay at the old pen- 
sioner's, and Fanny should remain with him for awhile. 
John thought that it would not be difScult to find a home 
for her in some respectable family. " She is that sort of 
a real little lady that she might be a colonel's daughter at 
the very least." Thus the old man spoke of her, and his 
range of comparisons could admit him no further into the 
region of the dignified. Dick went on with his old busi- 
ness; he took his papers round and brought home his 
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money for the support of himself and sister. The only- 
dread he had was that Sarah Fence, the dissipated daughter 
of his friend, might come home, as she sometimes did; and 
then he knew that Fanny would not be in good company. 
He mentioned this to his host and hostess one night after 
Fanny had gone to bed. A painful silence fell upon the 
old people, and the boy was sorry that he had said any- 
thing. This was the grief of their life. It was a subject 
they seldom spoke about even to each other. In their 
prayers they remembered her; but even prayer seemed to 
be darkened by her name or image. 

Ai, length they told Dick that if Sarah came home, it 
was probable that she would be violent to him and his 
sister, and he might have to take Fanny to some kind 
neighbour for a day or two until the danger was removed; 
for Sarah never remained long at a time under her parents' 
roof. While they were speaking a confused noise was 
heard outside. It drew nearer and nearer, and the old 
people turned pale and trembled. They knew what it 
was. Their daughter, with a street rabble at her heels, 
was coming to the peaceful home of her parents and bring- 
ing shame with her. She shrieked a violent malediction 
at some one who had oflTended her, and endeavoured to lay 
hold of the culprit; but while she turned towards him she 
was thrust violently by some one in the crowd, and then 
thrust again until she became enraged like a wild beast 
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at bay. Then she rushed to the door of her father's house, 
and opened it without ceremony, and cried out with fearful 
language, " Give me the poker." She did not wait for any- 
one to help her, but snatched up the poker and went back 
to the door with it. When the people who composed the 
crowd saw that she was armed they stepped back and 
hooted at her in derision. She followed them, but could 
not reach anybody with her murderous weapon. She was 
quite a young woman, and traces of great beauty remained 
about her; but her face was swollen, and her long black 
hair was hanging loose about her shoulders, while her 
features were contorted with an agony of helpless rage. 
Dick rushed up-stairs to his sister and quickly awoke her. 
Fanny was soon dressed, and then the two crept down 
stairs and left the house while the mad woman was brand- 
ishing the poker in the middle of the street. She soon 
entered the house and fell upon the floor in a swoon. 
Rough men and boys called opprobrious names to her, and 
some of them kicked at the door or knocked at the shutters; 
but the arrival of a policeman scattered the crowd, and the 
sorrowing shame-stricken parents were left alone with their 
daughter. 




CHAPTER XL 



I 



DICK S DARKEST HOUR. 

T was no longer winter. The events whicli we have 
recorded had occupied several months, and the 
weather had changed for the better. In the daytime, 
when the sun was shining, people said that summer was 
coming; but the nights were still cold. Dick and his 
sister walked rapidly away from the crowd which had 
gathered in Low Street, where John Fence's house was 
situated. They turned down South Street and went into 
a large deserted yard where an old coal-pit with its various 
surroundings stood. This was a well-known play-ground 
for the children of the neighbourhood. For a long time 
it had been nothing but a pumping-shaft. The massive 
machinery throbbed and shook as the water was drawn 
from the vast depths below. The boilers were out of doors 
and lay in a row with their bright fires beneath them. 
The children drew near and soon stood within the radius 
of the light which gleamed from the stoke-holes. One of 
ig) D 
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the stokers saw them at once and asked them what they 
wanted at that time of the night. He lived not far away, 
and knew something about the circumstances of the chil- 
dren. Dick told him in a few words what had happened. 

^'Oh, Sail has come back, has shef said the man. 
"Well, she is just a queer one; and I would rather keep 
company with a boiler fire myself than be near her. But 
what will the little girl do? She will get a cold if she 
stops here long." 

Dick said they wanted only to rest a bit and warm 
themselves until he could think what was the best thing 
to do. The stoker said they should go to his house, but 
that little Bob was bad with scarlet fever, very bad he said, 
and he turned his eyes away. The children sat down not 
far from the fires and the stoker found some sacks to wrap 
round them. There they talked for a bit, and Fanny fell 
asleep leaning upon her brother. Dick felt sleepy too, and 
was soon unconscious of the world and its troubles. Early 
in the morning Dick awoke from his slumbers. He was 
ashamed that sleep had overcome him. Fanny awoke too 
and was ready to depart with her brother. It was market- 
day, and Dick knew that in the wholesale fruit -market 
people had been buying and selling ever since daylight. 
He went towards the place and Fanny walked by his side 
full of confidence in her brother. Dick was a real hero in 
her eyes, she had always had to trust him, and had never 
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found him wanting. Down South. Street they went; and' 
the town seemed fast asleep. Scarcely anybody was about. 
Then they turned into the street which leads to the market. 
Carts and wagons of every description were gathered there, 
and business was going on noisily. Dick went directly to 
a coflTee-stall which he had often seen, and he procured the 
nicest things he could for his sister. Old Nancy, who 
kept the stall, wanted to know where they had been, and 
why they were not at home; but Dick was not in the habit 
of talking much to strangers, so he ate his own rougher 
breakfast and encouraged Fanny to eat also, while the 
woman looked at them suspiciously, and muttered some- 
thing about them being runaways who would be glad to 
go home again before they were much older. 

That early market was a favourite place of rfesort for 
persons who had no settled place of residence. There was 
plenty of fruit about, and many vegetables. Some of these 
were damaged and were thrown out. Upon this garbage 
some of the' prowlers fed greedily. Dick and his sister 
had finished their breakfast and had gone aside where 
they could sit awhile and watch the'busy scene; for it was 
not yet time for the papers to be published. Fanny 
suddenly cried, "Oh, Dick, there is father." "Where?" 
asked Dick, with a start. She pointed to the coflPee-stall 
which they had left, and there stood Mr. Salisbury, look- 
ing more wretched and shabby than his children had ever 
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Been him. He was warming himself at the fire and look- 
ing with longing eyes towards the coffee which stood m 
little pots upon the stand. "I wonder whether he is 
without money," Dick asked ; and then he drew forth the 
bag in which his own little store was kept, and counted it. 
"Fanny," he continued, "I don't believe father has a 
penny in the world. Does he not look miserable and poorl 
I will go to him and buy him some coffee. You must take 
the bag, and if you see me take off my cap and hold it in 
my hand you must run away to the old church gates, and 
wait for me. I dare not let my father take my bit of 
money; for if he did we should have to beg, and we must 
not do that." Dick went towards his father, and had in 
his hand just a few coppers. The father looked like a 
blighted man. He had not been to bed, and had found 
this early resort that he might pass the weary hours before 
the town roused itself to activity and life. Mr. Salisbury 
was gazing at the fire and did not see his son. Dick laid 
down his money on the stall, and silently took a pot of 
coffee and a small buttered cake and carried it to his father, 
saying, "There, father, have a bit of breakfast, will you?" 
Did his sainted mother know what Dick was doing? If 
so, she would be satisfied that he had not forgotten her 
dying request. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

DICK SEES THE DAWN. 

^E. SALISBURY'S first thought on seeing Dick was 
that the boy would be sure to have some money, 
and the money would be given up on demand, and then 
the craving for something stronger than coffee could be 
gratified. But first of all the coffee was taken and swal- 
lowed, the bread was scarcely touched. " I cannot eat it,'* 
said the father, " I have no appetite now." " Try, please, 
and it will make you better," said Dick gently. But the 
father thrust it from him; so Dick put it in his own 
pocket. In the drunkard's bosom two feelings were 
battling with each other. One was a feeling of love for 
the boy who had borne so much, and yet who was so 
ready to forgive; the other was a diabolical feeling of 
avarice for the hard-earned money of his child. At first 
he had been inclined to seize Dick, and make him transfer 
to himself all the money he possessed ; but he was nervous 
and did not know how the by-standers might act He 
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would try fair means. " Dick/' he said, but lookiDg away 
from his son, "Dick, have you any money?" "Not on 
me," replied Dick promptly. " Could you get me some?" 
asked the father. " No, father, I cannot," said the boy, " I 
have so very littLe, and Fanny has nobody to help her now 
but me. I must keep something for Fanny." 

The man was angry. This boy cared more for his sister 
than for him. In a moment he seized him by the arm; 
but some one stopped him, saying, "Here, let that boy 
alone, he is too good to be pulled about by such as you." 
The speaker was a tall and oddly shaped man. Dick knew 
him in a moment ; it was Mr. Marby, the man who taught 
him drawing at the night-school. Salisbury was helpless 
in the strong grasp of the new-comer. "Who are youl" 
the drunkard growled, with a poor assumption of dignity. 
" Never mind who I am," was the reply, " you had better 
say who you are, or I will hand you to the police, quick." 
Here Dick interfered, and said, "Don't do that, please, 
Mr. Marby, it is my father." 

Mr. Marby knew something about Dick's circumstances, 
so he looked at Salisbury with ill-concealed contempt, and 
said, " He's a fine father too. He never remembers that 
he has any children unless he wants to rob them." Dick 
knew that it was true, and Mr. Salisbury knew also that 
the painful words, which were like poisoned arrows in his 
ears, were both accurate and just as a description of him. 
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He had been thinking a great deal of late, and sometimes 
his better nature prevailed and he was more like a reason- 
able man than he had been for years. His better nature 
was creeping back again now, for Dick was holding his 
hand instead of loathing him, as he might have done. 
"You are right," said Mr. Salisbury, "you are right;" and 
then he burst into tears. 

This scene had not been noticed by many people. The 
market business was going on briskly, and the coifee stall 
was a little on one side. Mr. Marby was a very early 
riser, and was fond of walking through the wholesale 
market; that is how it happened that he appeared just 
when he did. He had watched Dick take the coifee and 
bread, and was angry to witness the ingratitude with 
which the kindness was rewarded. But he was a good 
man, and was always willing to help the fallen. The 
thought struck him that he might be able to save this 
man, so he invited him to go with him to his workshop 
and sit there awhile. This was agreed to, and Dick 
promised to call for his father after his morning's work 
was done. 

Mr. Salisbury walked away towards the place where his 
companion worked, and Dick went back to Fanny, who 
had been terrified when she saw the momentary struggle 
which had taken place. Her first impulse had been to 
run to her brother's help; but she remembered his instruc- 
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tion and clung to the little bag which contained their few 
shillings. Dick was smiling again and said, " Father has 
gone with Mr. Marby. I hope he will be better now. 
He is very much changed. He seems ill and miserable." 
The two children walked to the printing-office where Dick 
obtained his papers. Then they went together while the 
boy sold them. In the course of their round they called 
at Mr. Rencliffe's house. The family had been away for 
some time and Dick had not seen them of late. Mr. 
EenclifFe had been to Paris on business, and the family 
had been staying in Derbyshire. They were back now. 
When Dick and his sister walked to the kitchen door th^y 
saw the children rush to the window, and among them 
was little Alice, who had always a smile ready for the poor 
little fellow whose life had been cast into such rough 
places. 

" O, mother," cried Alice, " here is Dick and a little girl 
with him. Is it his sister]" Mrs. Eencliffe came to the 
door and soon heard the story which Dick had to tell of 
his mother's death and the sojourn with John Fence. 
Then he told about the pensioner's daughter coming home 
on the previous evening, and about Fanny and himself 
spending the night near the old- coal-pit. Mrs. Eencliffe 
was a motherly woman, and she grieved to see the poor 
creatures before her and to think about the hardships 
which they had to endure. At length she said, " Fanny 
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must stay here to-day, and you must come to-night, and 
we will see what can be done." 

Fanny was unwilling to leave her brother; but he told 
her she must stay, and be promised to call again. He 
related the interview between his father and himself that 
morning, and repeated the promise which he had made to 
go to Mr. Marby's shop. Then the boy started on his 
journey again, and his heart was lighter than it had been 
since his mother died. 





CHAPTEE XIII. 
dick's brighter days. 




^ICK*S greatest trials were over. When lie called at 
Mr. Marby*s shop he found his father seated there, 
doing some work upon a design which was to be executed 
in ivory. Mr. Salisbury was known as the most skilful 
engraver in the town, until his dissipated habits had 
destroyed the steadiness of his hand. Mr. Marby had 
talked to him seriously and kindly, and had pointed out 
the ruin which stared him in the face and threatened his 
children. Those who fancied that Mr. Salisbury had no 
aflfection were very much mistaken. He told Mr. Marby 
that his heart was almost broken when he thought about 
the fate which he had brought upon his wife and family. 
He had been trying for some time to break himself oif his 
drinking habits, but his will was not strong enough. " It 
never will be strong enough," said Mr. Marby, "unless 
you strike at the root of the evil and give up the drink 
altogether and at once." This was a very difficult thing 
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to persuade the drunkard to do; but the resolution was 
formed at length, and there in the workshop the pledge 
of total abstinence was signed. Anyone who had not 
known what had been passing in Mr. Salisbury's mind 
would have looked upon it as a sudden impulse, and might 
have doubted the sincerity or steadfastness of the man; 
but his sins had found him out. He knew that unless he 
reformed soon all change would be hopeless, for he was 
rapidly sinking into a condition of utter and helpless 
sottishness. This was all good news for Dick to learn, 
and when he heard it he kissed his father time after time. 
" My poor, noble boy,'* said Mr. Salisbury, while tears ran 
down his cheeks, "God has kept you good when I was 
forgetting you; but we shall have better times yet." Dick 
told him where Fanny was, and then Mr. Marby went 
with them to look for lodgings, which were taken in a 
quiet and respectable cottage not far from Mr. Marby's 
own home. He intended to watch over the man whom 
he had helped to rescue, and spared neither trouble* nor 
expense. Fanny stayed some time at Mrs. Eencliffe's, 
until Mr. Salisbury was in regular employment again. 
This was not long before it came to pass; for people soon 
heard about the reformation. Then the father had his 
children about him, and Dick was sent to school, well 
dressed and happy. His only grief was that his mother 
had- not lived to see the better days. Whenever Mr. 
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Rencliife had any very particular work to do which needed 
an engraver, it was always given to Mr. Salisbury; and 
thus the connection between the families was kept up. 
Alice and Fanny became choice companions, and Dick 
never forgot the people who had been kind to him in his 
extremity of want. Dick had a wonderful gift with his 
pencil, and people said that in time he would be a better 
engraver than his father. Mr. Salisbury used to shake 
his head and express the opinion that his son would be a 
painter; for his love of art and his skill even in those 
early times foretold a career which would not be limited 
to the workshop. 

Nobody rejoiced in the altered circumstances more 
heartily than John Fence and his wife. Sarah was away 
once more, and they never heard of her again. Some 
people said she was dead, and others predicted that she 
would come back again as wild as ever. The old people 
could only wait and pray, and in the appointed time they 
were called away to their reward. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DICK "TAKING STOCK." 

IT is still Sheffield where our scene is laid; but the time 
is spring and the changes of more than half-a-score 
of years have passed over the town. We are in the 
suburbs. The noisy smoky town lies yonder in the valley. 
Here we have budding trees and opening flowers. That 
pleasant-looking home with the garden in front has 
Salisbury on the door. Surely we shall not be tliought 
intruders if we enter; for we know these people and knew 
them long ago. Let us enter the room from which the 
sound of merry voices comes. This is surely an artist's 
studio; there is no mistake* about that. And who are the 
people gathered in front of a picture on the easel 1 That 
man who looks prematurely old is Mr. Salisbury. He 
never broke his pledge, and now he is living in comfort 
and respectability. He and Mr. Rencliflfe are in partner- 
ship, g-nd their business has prospered. That hale and 
happy-looking gentleman must be Mr. RenclifFe. The 
years have touched him lightly. Mrs. Rencliffe is there 
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too, with kindness in her looks and gentleness in all her 
ways. There are several young people present whom we 
do not recognize; but we ought to know that tall gaunt 
man whose limbs are carelessly clothed with ill-fitting 
garments. Yes, that is Mr. Marby. Time has silvered 
his hair, but Ife looks strong and well. And now we 
notice a group standing behind — a young man and two 
young women. He has a young woman on either arm. 
That is our old friend Dick, and he is the painter of the 
picture which the friends are admiring. The young woman 
who resembles him in features is Fanny. The other we 
do not know so well, but she will soon be his wife. It is 
Alice Rencliflfe. Now we must examine the picture. It 
is already sold, but is going to the Royal Academy. The 
subject is called " Taking Stock." It is winter time and 
the snow is on the ground. The Sheffield Parish Church 
can be seen, and the clock points to the hour of nine. 
Nine o'clock on a winter's night — that is very plain be- 
cause of the surrounding darkness. A little boy in poor 
clothing is counting some newspapers in his hand. It is 
late but he has still much to do, and a look of painful 
anxiety rests upon his face. Everybody present knows 
that the artist has put his own boyish figure into the 
picture, and that it represents Dick the Newsboy. 
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